The Civil Service
education, public health, factory legislation, safety in
mines, without two consequences following. 1o ask him
to discover facts is to ask him to indicate conclusions;
and the very fact that he reports conclusions necessarily
indicates a theory of action. It is significant that no s,m$ll
part of the Socialist indictment of English industrial
conditions in the nineteenth century was based upon the
findings of Government documents. Ministers could not
escape the meaning of the knowledge for the publication
of which they were themselves responsible* And as soon
as they began to recognize that there was no escape
from it, they were bound to listen to the advice of
the men who had dug that knowledge from the
raw material, framed it into generalizations, lived
with their implications, developed about these that
sense of compulsion which, as Plato insisted, is always
inherent in knowledge that has become a living part of
personality.
There is not, I think, as some of the critics of the
Civil Service have suggested, a conscious lust for power
on the part of those who direct it. If housing is bady
if standards of public health have to be set, if there are
trades in which wages are unendurably low, if the public
conscience demands certain minima of sanitation and
safety in factories, then there must be the assembling of
knowledge to permit action. There must be principles
of action decided upon; and the civil servant whose life
is passed in dealing with that knowledge will naturally
advise upon those principles. Because, moreover, he has
ability, he will also have views; he is not, apd cannot
be, a die to receive without discussion the imprint of
ministerial direction. It is'his business to tell the minister
what, in his judgment, are the probable consequences
of any policy for which the minister proposes to he
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